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PREFACE. 


This volume contains statistics for education in India 
for the period April 1st, 1922 to March 31st, 1923. These 
statistics have been compiled for the first time in a new 
form prepared by the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion. Many headings which were obsolete in the old 
tables have been excluded. The material left has been re- 
arranged and in some of the tables, particularly tables IV 
and V much additional information has been given. In 
the text of the report have also been incorporated tables 
showing in a comparative form the progress made in the 
various provinces. The text summarises very briefly the 
developments recorded in the various provincial reports. 
A much fuller account of the position of education in India 
at the present time will be found in the Quinquennial 
Review on education for the period 1917 — 1922 which was 
published at the beginning of this year. 


J. A. RICHEY, 

Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India. 


Simla, 

19 th A frit 192 




INDIAN EDUCATION 

IN 

1922-23. 

I. Genebai.. 

Daring the year 1922-23 there was a marked recovery from the 
effects of the non-cooperation movement on the attendance at 
schools and colleges in British India. 


Institutions and scholars. 



Institutions. 

Scholars. 

1922. 

1923. 

1922. 

1923. 

Arts colleges ..... 

170 

174 

47,632 

52,639 

Professional colleges 

64 

59 

13,662 

13,497 

High, schools ..... 

2,240 

2,312 

595,402 

632,943 

Middle schools «... 

6,731 

6,732 

643,839 

698,462: 

Primary schools ... 

159,889 

162,015 

6,304,457 

6,600,116 

Special schools .... 

4,189 

5,720 

138,169 

181,318 

Unrecognised schools • ' . 

34,820 

33,660 

639,931 

C12,116 

Total 

208,109 

210,672 

8,383,090 

8,791.090 


It will be noticed that professional colleges alone of recognised, 
institutions show a decrease in attendance. This is not due to any 
decline in the number of students seeking professional trainings 
Indeed great competition for admission into the medical and 
engineering colleges is reported from Bombay and also from other 
provinces. It is due chiefly to the reduction in the number of 
students in training colleges for teachers. The decrease in the 
number of professional colleges is partly due to a reclassification of 
these institutions. 

The fall in the number of unrecognised institutions, though the 
figures under this head are always unreliable, indicates the return 
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of many of the schools, which seceded under the influence of the 
non-cooperation movement, to the crdinarj^ public school system. 

increase in attendance at other institutions would have 
been more significant but for the stringency from which public 
finances were suffering. Central and provincial budgets were 
framed with a view to economy. Schemes involving new expen- 
diture were postponed. Several Governments including the Gov- 
ernment of India went even further and set up committees to 
investigate tlie jDossibility of reducing their normal expenditure. 
Tliese committees did not, as a rule, suggest any drastic reductions 
in educational expenditure; and where they did so their recommen- 
dations were not accepted. They did, however, sometimes make 
unexpected proposals. Tlie Central Provinces Retrenchment Com- 
mittee, for example, recommended that all inspection should be 
entrusted to provincial service officers and the inspection of primary 
s(‘hools to local bodies. The Bengal Retrenchment Committee sug- 
gested that all Government secondary schools should be handed over 
to local bodies. This recommendation is directly contrary to the 
accepted Indian educational policy which aims at discouraging local 
bodies from undertaking responsibility for any but vernacular edu- 
{*ation. The same committee would have abolished all institutions 
for the training of teachers, liasing their recommendation on the 
pessimistic ground that the material at ]>resent entering the teaching 
profession was not worth training. No provincial committee, how- 
ever, went so far as that appointed by tlie Government of India. 
This body suggested very heavy reductions in the expenditure on 
education in the areas, such as Delhi, Coorg, and the North-West 
Frontier Province, directly controlled by the Government of India ; 
these suggestions were accepted with considerable modification. 
They further recommended the closing of the Delhi IJiiiversity 
which had only recently been brought into being by an Act of the 
Legislature in 1921: this proposal was not accepted. A further 
recommendation of the Committee which was accepted resulted in 
the amalgamation of the Department of Education and Health in 
the Government of India with that of Revenue and Agriculture. 
The combined department is now known as the Department of 
Education, Health and Lands. The Committee also succeeded in 
bringing to an end the Bureau of Education, and the Central Ad- 
visory Board of Education, the last meeting of which was held in 
Eebruary 1923. The latter institution had only been created in 
1921 and formed a link between the educational activities of the 
different provinces. As the educational commissionership has not 
been abolished, this report issues as a publication of the Bureau. 

^crease in In spite of all efforts at economy the bill for education in India 
an^Expendi. inevitably increased. Altogether the expenditure on educar« 
ture. tion rose by sixty-six lakhs from Rs. 18,37,91,398 to 

Rs. 19,04,04,036. But of the new expenditure no less than thirty 
lakhs was incurred in the Punjab. The Punjab also is responsible 
for one hundred and fifty thousand of the four hundred thousand 
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new j)upils in school. This phenomenal increase in enrolment is 
due to the adherence of the Punjab Government to a consistent 
policy of educational expansion in rural areas; it is also partly 
due to the development of adult education in villages through the 
medium of co-operative credit societies. 

It is satisfactory to find that an increase in attendance is re- 
ported from all provinces, save Burma, where a further decrease in 
numbers is the result of a deliberate policy of concentration with 
a view to efficiency, and Coorg, which little province, however, 
still has ,the highest percentage of school attendance in India. 
Even Bengal, whicli has reported a steady annual decline during 
the past five years, shows at last an enhanced attendance of 58,000 
students with the result that the enrolment in 1922-23 is slightly 
in excess of that in 1916-17. 

In view of the particular interest which attaches to a comparison 
of provincial figures now that education is administered proviu- 
cially, the following tables are given for the first time in the an- 
nual narrative. 


Some 

Provincial 

Statistics. 



(t) Number of Inttitutions. 


4 



• Includes 4 universities. 

•f jEJj^cluding 4 universities in the United Provinces. 



’u] Number of Seholan. 


6 




6 



♦ Includes scholars in teaching Universities. t Includes 33 scholars studying for arts and science. 
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The General 
T ablei. 


Bombay 

Primary 

Education 

Act. 


Local Bodies. 


The general tables at the end of this volume appear for the 
first time in a revised form prepared by the Central Advisory 
Board. The new tables provide a much clearer view of the condi- 
tions of Indian education. It will be noticed that the terms ‘re- 
cognised ^ and ‘ unrecognised ’ have been substituted for ‘ public ’ 
and ‘private’ hitherto in use; the distinction between a public 
institution under private management (t.e. , a recognised private 
school) and a private institution {i.e., an unrecognised private 
school) was not easily intelligible 1o the uninitiated. 

So full an account was given in the recently published quin- 
quennial review both of the present position of education in India 
and of the problems which demand attention, that the present 
Avork confines itself to a mere enumeration of the principal changes 
that have taken place during the year. 

II. Administbation and Control. 

A most important administrative change was introduced in 
Bombay under the Primary Education Act passed on the 16th 
December 1922. In this province the management of primary 
schools had always been vested in Government. The management 
is, by this Act, transferred to district local boards and municipali- 
ties. Those wdio are empowered to manage their own schools are 
constituted Local Authorities. The schools of smaller municipalities 
wull be managed by the Local Authority of the district in which 
each municipality is situated. Each Local Authority will have a 
school board, an administrative otficer and its onvu inspecting staflE. 
Consequently the inspecting staff of tlie Education Department 
wull be largely reduced. Government have undertaken to pay two- 
thirds of any new approved educational expenditure incurred by 
the district local boards and half of the expenditure incurred by 
municipalities on primary education. A Local Boards Act passed 
in the same year empowers district local boards to raise additional 
reA^enue. 

In the United Provinces new bodies elected under the new 
District Boards Act came into being. They are reported in many 
instances to show discontent with the present vernacular curri- 
culum, desiring the inclusion of more technical studies. Such 
studies must be based on a substratum of general education. In 
Burma the divisional school boards have been replaced by new 
school boards with a popular electorate. The personnel of the 
new boards is reported to be often inexperienced and ill-educated; 
on one board of fifteen members only two had received any second- 
ary educatipn. In view of the reluctance ordinarily shown by 
local bodies to raise taxation for educational purposes, it is most 
satisfactory to find that in Madras no less than 55 taluk boards, 
one district board and seventeen municipalities decided to levy 
an educational cess under the Elementary Education Act of 1920. 
On the other hand district boards in Assam are reported to have 
spent funds designed for education on other purposes. 
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New educational authorities which came into existence are the Mucational 
Board of Intermediate and Secondary Education, United Pro- ®* 
vinces, constituted by the Act of 1921, and the Boards of Secondary 
Education in the Central Provinces and in Bihar and Orissa, 
the former constituted by an Act passed in August 1922, the two 
latter established by executive order. All these three boards pre- 
scribe the curricula for secondary schools and conduct secondary 
and school leaving examinations : the Bihar and Orissa Board also 
calculates and submits to the local Government annual estimates 
of the grants required by aided secondary schools. These bodies 
contain representatives of the Education Department, the Uni- 
versity and secondary schools and use the inspecting establishment 
of the local education department; in each case the Director of 
Public Instruction is ex-ojjicAo chairman of the Board. 

The inspecting staff was completely revised and improved in Inspection. 
Madras ; the grades of inspecting officers being reduced from four 
to two, each district (except the Nilgiris) being placed under a 
district educational officer and the subordinate inspecting agency 
being replaced by a single class of officers called deputy inspectors 
of schools. 

Elsewhere changes in the inspecting establishment were too 
often in the nature of retrenchment. In Assam, for example, the 
superior executive staff of the Education Department, has been 
reduced to three Indian Educational Service Officers, including 
the Director, with two advisory assistants, one for Muhammadan 
and one for female education. This is not an extreme instance, 
for there fs no major province in which the number of Indian 
Educational Service officers employed in teaching the few hun- 
dred students in Government colleges does not far exceed the total 
number of such officers entrusted with the administration, ins- 
pection and development of education in all its branches. 

In Burma and the Central Provinces the Directors of Public Bireetion. 
Instruction were made Education Secretaries to the local Govern- 
ments, acting thus directly under the Ministers and issuing orders 
on their behalf and on behalf of the local Government. 

III. UNivr;jisiTY Education. 

An Act reconstituting the University of Madras was passed in Madras^ 
February 1923. The new Act follows very closely the recom- 
mendations of the Calcutta University Commission while retaining 
ffor the university bodies the old nomenclature. The chief 
authorities of the University are a Senate enlarged and corre- 
sponding to the Court of other new universities, a Syndicate which 
corresponds to the Executive Council, an Academic Council and a 
Council of Affiliated Colleges. The Act provides for inter-collegiate 
teaching in Madras by a synthesis not unlike that suggested by 
the Commission for the colleges in Calcutta. It further differen- 
tiates the outside institutions affiliated to the university soma of 
which are to be called university colleges and to be developed as 
potential university centres. The courses of studies are the same 
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Nagpur. 


Patna. 


Allahabad. 


Calcutta. 


for both internal and external colleges. The present Government 
grant to the University is placed by the Act on a statutory basis 
and provision is made whereby provincial finance may bear some 
part of the cost of university expansion. The Act came into force 
after the close of the period under review. 

The Nagpur University Act was passed in the March session 
of the local legislature. .While the new University is of the 
affiliating type the Act foreshadows the development of higher 
education at the university centre, Nagpur. The University 
starts its career without a habitation and the problem of providing 
it with suitable accommodation is closely bound up with the ques- 
tion of a new Science College in J^agpur where expert opinion 
condemns the present accommodation of the Victoria College of 
Science. Meanwhile the King Edward College, Amraoti, was 
completed at a cost of fourteen lakhs of rupees and can how boast 
of buildings which can stand comparison with those of any similar 
institution in India. 

The Patna University Amendment Act was passed during the 
year with a view to removing certain minor defects in the existing 
legislation. A committee was appointed by the local Government 
to advise on two alternative schemes — the one prepared by the 
Vice-Chancellor for the development of the University on the 
present site of the Patna and Bihar National Colleges, the other 
drawn up originally by the Nathan Committee for the foundation 
of a residential teaching university at Phulwari. 

'Jlie reorganised University of Allahabad commenced work in 
July 1922. Even within the period under review some dissatisfac- 
tion has expressed itself with the arrangement by which a resi- 
dential teaching university is combined with affiliated colleges some 
of which are situated so far from the university centre as Raj- 
putana. This dissatisfaction has led to movements for the estab- 
lishment of universities at Agra and in Rajputana. 

The financial difficulties of the Calcutta University led to a 
request for an additional subsidy from Government and gave rise- 
to some discussion in the local Council as to the relations between 
the University and the Bengal Government. Two private Bills 
were introduced aiming at reconstituting the University Senate 
and providing for greater Government control over the management 
of university finance. They were withdrawn on the understanding 
that a Government bill having the same objects in view would be 
introduced in the summer session. This Bill, however, provoked 
such criticism that the Governor of Bengal convened a conference 
to consider the proposed legislation which included a Bill for the 
better control of secondary education. This conference, which was 
attended by nominees of the Bengal and Assam Governments and 
of the Calcutta University and at which the Government of India 
were represented, met first in the summer of 1923 but has not yet 
solved the problems submitted to it for consideration. 

The new University at Delhi, constituted by an Act passed in 
1921, opened in May A922. Its activities are largely hampered 


Delhi. 
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by the lack of any central habitation and the want of funds. Con- 
siderable progress was made, however, during the year by the 
various univervsity bodies in the drafting of necessary statutes and 
ordinances and the preparation of plans for further development 
when funds are forthcoming* The tjniversity survived the threat 
to its existence made by the Indian Eetrenchment Committee and 
looks forward to securing a worthy habitation when in the course 
of time the Government of India moves out to Raisina and sets 
free buildings now in use in old Delhi. 

The Punjab University has established an Academic Council. Punjab. 
This body, as at present constituted, is said to be of unwieldy size 
and to possess only limited powers. 

An interesting development at Lucknow was the appointment Lucknow, 
of lecturers in Hindi and Urdu for the purpose of encouraging 
research in the vernaculars of the province. 

The number of students in Arts Colleges has increased from Arts Colleges. 
47,682 to 52,6*89. He wnuld be a bold man writes a principal 
who w’ould say that there was a real demand for so many students 
pursuing such strictly theoretical and literary courses of study.” 

This fact appears to be realised in Bombay where the numbers of 
students applying for the B. A. were low’er than they had been 
since 1916. Idle Director in Bengal notices the steady increase in 
the number of students taking science in the Intermediate but 
points out that if, 'as is probable, they do so with a view to obtain- 
ing employment, there is little practical or e(‘onomic value in a 
smattering of physics and chemistry. 

IV. Secondary Education. 

There is nothing remarkable to record in the figures for second- General, 
ary education. The cost per scholar has slightly decreased and is 
now Rs* 48-15-2 in the case of a high school pupil and Rs. 22-8-0 
for a pupil in a middle school as compared with Rs. 51-4-4 and 
Rs. 24-12-0 respectively in the preceding year. 

The incidence of this cost is distributed as follows : — 


Expenditure. 

In high schools. 

In middle schools. 




Rs. 

A. 

j 

p. 

Rs. A. P. 

From Government funds 

. 


15 

12 

7 

8 1 3 

„ Board funds 

. 

. 

1 

3 

4 

5 0 2 

,, Fees . . . . 

• 

• 

24 

8 

7 

6 2 G 

,, other sources . 

• 

• 

7 

6 

8 

3 4 11 

Total cost per scholar 

• 

• 

48 

15 

2 

22 8 4 


In the Punjab a general survey was undertaken of the facilitiee 
for secondary education. The main defect brought to light was 

B 
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the very uneven distribution of the secondary schools in the pro- 
vince ; certain advanced areas being very fully schooled while other 
large tracts were left unprovided. 

Further attempts are reported to provide more practical edu- 
cation in secondary schools. The Board of Intermediate and 
Secondary Education, Dacca, opened courses in dyeing and in 
commerce at the Jaggannath Intermediate College, which were well 
attended. In Madras a very marked increase is noted in the num- 
ber of candidates who took science and commercial subjects for the 
school leaving certificate. In Bihar and Orissa provision has been 
made for increasing the classes in non-literaiw subjects in Govern- 
ment high schools. In the United Provinces a scheme has been 
drawn up for the opening of agricultural middle schools, half the 
cost of which is to be met by Government and half by district 
boards. Government also undertaking to meet the whole cost of 
training the teachers. 

The Central Provinces have extended the introduction of the 
vernacular as a medium of instruction to the first class in the high 
department (tenth) and have been confronted with the usual diffi - 
culty of providing for the needs of pupils speaking different verna- 
culars. In this province the scheme of classes has been reorganised 
the number of primary classes being reduced to four, while there 
are now four classes in the middle department and three in the 
high. 

Dalton plan. A few isolated experiments with the Dalton Plan are reported 
(from Sylhet, Lucknow, Paipur and Lahore) but to the ordinary 
difficulties attending the working of the plan there are added in 
India problems connected with the variety of vernaculars used in 
school, the great dearth in most vernaculars of those supplementary 
readers, reference books and illustrated literary matter which are 
needed to add interest and variety to individual study under the 
Dalton system; while the idea of co-operative work seems strange to 
the Indian pupil. The suitability of this system for introduction in 
Indian secondary schools was considered by the Central Advisory 
Board at its meeting in February 1923- It was decided that it was 
unlikely to meet with success except in institutions of a special 
character such as Chiefs Colleges and the new Intermediate 
colleges. It has been tried with fair success in two of the former. 

Mental Testj? Central Advisory Board also considered at its meetings 

^ * ‘ during the year the possibility of introducing some system of 

mental intelligence tests in India for use in secondary schools. At 
the request of the Board the Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India arranged for a number of experiments to be 
conducted with the Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon tests 
under the direction of the principals of Provincial Training 
Colleges. The results of these experiments were reported to the 
Bureau of Education. Based on these a provisional series of tests 
has been compiled which has been issued to Directors for use by 
selected teachers. It is proposed to revise the series from time 
to time in the light of experience. 
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The Boy Scout movement continues to jBourish. The training Boy Scoutii, 
camp at Lonavla was a great success and raised the number of 
trained scout masters during the year from 177 to 413. It was 
closed in March 1923 to enable Mr. Miller, who was in charge of it, 
to tour the Bombay Presidency and supervise the work of the 
trained men. 

tV. Primary Education. 

There was an increase of two thousand in the number of primary 
schools for boys and of two hundred and seventy-five thousand in 
the number of pupils attending them. Burma, Bengal and the 
Central Provinces alone show a decrease both in schools and 
vscholars. In Burma, as already stated, the decrease is due to the 
elimination of inefficient schools. The policy of relying chiefly on 
monastic schools is now being seriously questioned. While these 
schools have been responsible for the high standard of literacy 
in the province yet the instruction in most of them is of the poorest 
possible description. The Poiigyi is not a teacher by profession 
and is often indifferent or hostile to secular education. It even 
appears that the Burman is losing faith in the old system of 
monastic education. In Bengal the fall is reported to be only 
nominal, since many schools for adults had hitherto been 
classed under the head of primary schools.’’ In the Central 
Provinces the decline in enrolment is partly due to the attitude of 
local bodies, who, in their anxiety to assert their independence of 
departmental control, have neglected or dispensed with the assist- 
ance wdiich Government officials have given in the past in enlisting 
support for village schools. Bombay reports a decrease in the num- 
ber of schools but an increase in the number of pupils. 

The greatest interest naturally attaches to experiments in the Compulsory 
introduction of compulsory education. The following table shows Education, 
the number of areas in which compulsion had actually been intro- 
duced at the close of 1923. 




Areas under 

“ COMPULSION.’* 

Province. 

Date of Act. 

Municipalities. 

District Boards 
and Rural Areas. 

Bombay , . . 

Feby. 1918 
(for city) 1920. 
Feby. 1923. 

} “ 

— 

Bihar and Orissa . 

Feby. 1919. 

1 

— 

Punjab .... 

April 1919. 

8 

86 (school areas). 

Bengal .... 

May 1919. 

— 

— 

United Provinces . 

June 1919 

8 

— 

Central Provinces . 

May 1920. 

1 

1 

Madras .... 

Dec. 1920. 

7 

— 


B 2 
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Dufatiun of 
■oliool life. 


The above table does not include areas for which schemes of 
compulsory education had been sanctioned or submitted to Govern- 
ment but not actually introduced. 

From Bombay, which was the pioneer province in the matter of 
compulsory education, no further extension is reported, for while 
a sixth municipality has introduced compulsion the town of Dhulia 
has abandoned it. A very important provision of the Act of 1922 
empowers Government to call upon any Local Authority to intro- 
duce compulsory education if it has not done so on its own initia- 
tive. Every local authority is also required to prepare within a 
prescribed peidod as complete a scheme as possible for the universal 
introduction of compulsory education. The Act was based upon 
the leport of a (‘ompulsory education committee which w^as pub- 
lished in June 1922. 

It must not be assumed that in any of the municipalities which 
appear in the foregoinj^ table compulsory education is in existence 
in the complete forjn in which, for example, it is found in Great 
Britain or in Germany. The schemes adopted by municipalities- 
usually aim at the gradual provision of new schools and new 
teachers and demand three or four years for fulfilment. As yet no 
thoroughly organised system of registration and visitation by 
attendance officers has been developed. These will come in time. 
Meanwhile one of the most interesting events in the past twelve 
months has been the inauguration in the Punjab of a system of 
compulsory education in rural school areas. The Punjab Primaiy 
Education Bill permits of the introduction of compulsion in the 
whole or in any part of an area controlled by a local body ; and in 
country districts the simple but effective plan has been adopted of 
starting with the smallest possible area, namely that served by a 
single village school. The more enlightened parents who are 
already sending their sons to school are readily persuaded of the 
advantages to be gained by raising the school enrolment through 
compulsion, so that each class in the school may be entitled to 
have its own wholetime teacher, and the school itself may claim 
a decent school building from the District Board. The example 
set by one village encourages other neighbouring villages to follow 
suit; and so in the Lyallpur District alone, which contains 
several canal colonies, no less than fifty-seven school areas 
have on their own initiative adopted compulsory education. The 
Central Provinces report applications also Irom two district 
boards in Berar for the introduction of compulsion in eleven village 
areas. 

One of the most important effects of compulsion will be the 
prolongation of school life; even the shortest compulsory period 
should ensure that all scholars at least reach the stage of literacy. 
This is a greater need at the present time than the collection of 
more boys into school. The new tables IVa to Vb give the distri- 
bution of all scholars class by class. The following extract gives 
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the position in the first four primary classes and shows the serious 
wastage of material under a voluntary system. 


Class I 3»453,046 

Class II 1,184,318 

Class III 833,303 

Class IV 593,301 


Total . 6,063,968 

The Punjab and Madras, particularly the former, report con- Expansion 
siderable progress and expansion on a voluntary basis. In the on a 
latter province, a system of monthly allowances in lieu of capi- voluntary 
tation grants was brought into effect at the close of the year. The 
scales of pay of teachers in Government elementary schools were 
revised and the new scales were suggested for adoption by local 
bodies also. 

In Bihar and Orissa although no further extension of compul- 
sory education is reported the number of pupils in attendance at 
primary schools is tlie highest ever recorded for the province. 
Moreover funds have at last been provided for carrying out the 
three years’ programme which has so long been kept in abeyance. 

It is proposed to standardise the grants to district boards on a sys- 
tem which will take account of the population of each district and 
the wealth of the board, while in the case of municipalities Gov- 
ernment offers half the cost of teaching eighty per cent, of the 
boys of school-going age- On the other hand an attempt by the 
Bengal Government to give effect to Mr. Biss’s scheme for redis- 
tributing and amalgamating primary vschools met with small suc- 
cess. Government offered to bear half the cost of introducing the 
scheme ; but, as the initiative was left entirely to local bodies, so 
far only six municipalities and twelve unions have accepted the 
offer. 

Local bodies in Bombay are finding it difficult to meet even half 
of the cost of primary education, owing to the rise in recent years 
in the pay of the teachers. Eighteen municipalities refused to 
pay their teachers according to the scale prescribed 1)y Govern- 
ment, which was obligecl in these cases to pay the balance direct 
to the teachers recovering it by deductions from the grants to 
the municipalities. Others have tried to get more value for theii* 
money by adopting the vshift system of school hours, thus increas* 
ing the number of pupils per teacher. This has met with some 
success when confined to the infant class and in single teacher 
schools but elsewhere it is reported that it does not find favour 
with the villagers ‘ who smart under a reduction in the hours of 
instruction.’ 

The reduction of the primary course from five to four years in Co.irsts. 
the Central Provinces has been noted. In Bengal the course has 
been reduced from six to five years and a revised curriculum has 
been introduced the special feature of which is the inclusion of 
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Adult 

Education 


English as an optional subject. In Burma, too, optional English 
now forms part of the primary school curriculum. 

At the close of the year there were 1,873 schools for adults with 
an enrolment of 45,768. The total expenditure on these schools 
amounted to Rs. 2,55,793. Details are given in the statement 
below : — 






Expenditurt: from 

Total 


Schools. 

Pupils. 

Oovt. 

funds. 

Boari] 

funds. 

Fee'S . 

other 
sources. , 

expendi- 

ture. 

Governiiicnt Sfhools 

5 

283 

Us. 

2,576 

Bs. 

i 

lis. 

Jls. 

Rs. 

2,576 

Board Sdiools 

180 

4,815 

7,386 

1,20,251 

1,416 

7,159 

1,36,212 

Aided Schools 

924 

20,622 

45,351 

15,568 

11,570 

32,232 

1,04,721 

Unaided Schools 

764 

20,048 

1 


2,610 

9,668 

12,284 

Total . 

1,873 

45,768 

55,313 

1,35,819 

15,602 

49,059 

2,55,793 


The education of adults in this country presents peculiar pro- 
blems which require early attention if this branch of education is 
to be developed. Among these problems are the provision of 
suitable text books and the organisation of the school work, since 
the very uneven progress made by the students necessitates indivi- 
dual instruction after the first stage. Attendance is also apt to be 
irregular. It is intended in the Punjab to include ‘‘ the means- 
and methods of teaching adults ’’ in the courses of instruction for 
all teachers under training both in the Training College and in 
training schools. 


VI. Female Education. 

The total number of recognised instituti ais for girls rose from 
23,780, to 24,068 and their enrolment increased by over 27,000 from 
879,013 to 906,289. But general tables Ya and V6 show that only 
a very small proportion of these pupils have proceeded beyond th'-^ 
lower primary stage. The following extract gives the position 
in the first four primary classes: — 

No. of scholare 

Class I 

Class II 1.59,480 

Class III 91,302 

Class IV 53,061 


lOT.iL 


838,387 
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The foregoing statistics do not take account of the girls reading 
in boys’ schools who are distributed as follows: — 


Institutions. 

1 

Boys in Girls’ 
Schools. 

I 

Girls in Boys’ 
Schools. 

Colleges ........ 


507 

Secondary Schools ...... 

11,891 

41,865 

Primary Schools ...... 

29, .587 

462,272 

Special Schools ...... 

200 

2,012 

Unrecognised Schools ..... 

6,195 

32,971 

Total 

47,873 

539,627 


In the chill atmosphere of financial depression it is the weakest 
educational plants that suffer first and it is therefore not surprising 
that no province records any noteworthy progress in female edu- 
cation while several provinces report a decline either in schools or 
scholars. In days of financial adversity local bodies tend to 
regard girls’ schools as the first and obvious sacrifice ” ; but even 
the Government Normal School for women at Peshawar, which had 
had a short but very promising life, was closed for motives of 
economy. In Bombay the primary curriculum has been revised and 
optional subjects, such as school geometry and domestic economy, 
have been introduced. Madras and Bombay report the opening of 
classes for training teachers in drill, the theory of gymnastics and 
exercises suited to Indian girls — a side of education which is much 
neglected in girls’ schools. 

VII. Professional an!) Technical Education. 

The majority of provincial educational reports include mention 
only of those institutions which are adminivstered or controlled by 
the Department of Education, hence there is little material for 
notes on professional education other than the training of teachers. 

The number of teachers under training is shown in the following 
statement : — 



For men. | 

For women. 

Total. 

3 922. 

1923. 

1922, 

1923. 

1922. 

1923. 

In Training Colleges 

1,190 

984 

57 

99 

1,247 

1,083 

In Normal and Training Schools 

22,774 

21,323 

4,157 

4,074 

26,931 

25,397 

Total 

23,964 

22,307 

4,214 

4,173 

28,178 

26,480 


(a) Training 
of teachers. 
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The total niunber of teachers employed in secondary and primary 
schools in India was 324,305 of whom 137,115 or 42 per cent, were 
trained. 

The adverse effects of retrenchment have fallen rather heavily 
on this branch of education. Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces and the North- 
West Frontier Province report a reduction in the number of train- 
ing institutions and in the number of students. Economy was 
effected in the Punjab by combining some training schools with 
high schools. In the United Provinces the reduction in some dis- 
tricts is due to the supply of trained teachers being in excess of the 
demand. The whole question of the training of vernacular 
teachers was considered by a special committee appointed by the 
United Provinces Government whose recommendations are being 
carried out. 

There is ordinarily no dearth of applicants for tiaining as 
primary teachers. Indeed a curious example of the effect of 
demand on supply comes from Sind, where the number of Muham- 
madan boys passing the vernacular final examination has declined 
in three years from 346 to 194. This appears to be the direct 
result of the closing of a number of District l.ocal Boai^d schools 
during the last two years and the dismissal of the teachers. Boys 
studying in the higher standards, observing this, took themselves 
off rather than study for an examination which was not likely to 
lead to employment. 

The Training College for secondary teachers in Bombay was 
put on a more satisfactory footing. The staff was strengthened 
and the college affiliated for the B. T. degree of the Bombay 
University. 


(b) Other 
professional 

and technical Type of institution, 

institutions. 

1922. 

1923. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Law colleges and schools . 

15 

5,356 

13 

5,662 

Medical colleges and schools 

32 

9,040 

35 

9,543 

Engineering colleges and schools 

21 

2,720 

17 

2,750 

Agricultural colleges and schools 

U 

907 

18 

1,001 

Commercial colleges and schools 

139 

7,511 

126 

8,667 

Forest colleges .... 

3 

186 

2 

175 

Veterinary colleges .... 

3 

408 

3 

328 

Technical and industrial schools 

276 

14,082 

279 

16,051 

Schools of Art .... 

8 

1,332 

13 

1,550 

Total 

511 

1 41,602 

! 

506 

45,727 



Most of the institutions included in the foregoing statement 
do not fall under the control of the Education Department. The 
effects of financial stringency are evident even in this branch of 
education. The Agricultural College at Sabour was closed as was 
also the Institute of Commerce, Lahore. A scheme for higher 
instruction in mechanical and electrical engineering at the Ben- 
gal Engineering College was postponed for lack of funds. Even 
some of the successful industrial middle schools in the Punjab were 
closed by local bodies for the same reason. On the other hand 
good progress is repoi*ted with the agricultural teaching in the 
middle vernacular schools of the same province. Expenditure havS 
been reduced and income improved so that almost all the five-acre 
farms under canal irrigation have now become self-supporting. 
The introduction of a similar scheme of agricultural teaching in 
Burma is under consideration. It has already been introduced in 
Bombay. In eight schools of this presidency a middle or higher 
primary course with an agricultural bias has been substituted for 
the ordinary curriculum. The teachers for the new course have 
been trained at Loni and liyallpur. In Bombay, too, the Syden- 
ham College of Commerce has been removed to a fine and spacious 
building so that it has been possible to raise the number of students 
by 90 to 338. The Bombay Government have decided also to raise 
the number of admissions to the Poona Engineering College from 
60 to 100 and the accommodation, equipment and staff are being 
strengthened accordingly. 


VIII. Education of spectac classes. 

The Chiefs’ Colleges found it necessary during the year to take («) Chiefs 
careful stock of their resources. Most successful appeals for en- college?, 
dowments were launched by the Rajkumar Colleges at Raipur and 
Rajkot. Experiments with the Dalton Plan of education were 
made at the Aitchison College, Lahore, and in a more restricted 
form at Raipur. The Principals pronounced themselves satisfied 
on the whole with the results of these experiments though they 
considered that the use of the plan must be confined to certain forms 
and certain subjects of study. 

In the revised tables complete information about European European 
education is provided in the single table VII. This table shows a schools, 
decrease of thirty-two in the number of schools but an increase of 
787 in the number of scholars. 

An interesting innovation wns the holding of an exhibition at 
Calcutta in February of the work of the European schools in 
Bengal. The educational value of the exhibition was great and 
it is proposed to make it an annual event. 

The following figures show a satisfactory increase in the atten- (c) Muham- 
dance of Muhammadans at school though the number of Muham- madan 
madan boys to reach the highest stage of education is still small E^i^^cation 
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in comparison with the figures for other communities (see table 

lYa.) 



No. OF Muhammadan scholars. 

1922. 

1923. 

Arts colleges ...... 

5,424 

6,715 

Professional colleges ..... 

1,544 

1,505 

Secondary and Primary Schools . 

1,710,910 

1,828,481 

Special schools ...... 

42,083 

70,676 

Unrecognised Institutions .... 

206,481 

199,493 

Total 

1,966,442 

2,105,770 

Percentage to Population .... 

33 

3-6 


The backwardness of the Muhammadans in education is usually 
ascribed, and no doubt rightly, to the conservatism of the com- 
munity and its distrust of purely secular education, but it is also 
largely due to the fact that the great majority of the Muhammadan 
population belongs to the small cultivator class. In the Punjab, 
for example, where Muhammadan education has made great strides 
during the last two years it is noticeable that the increased atten- 
dance is almost entirely at schools under public management; the 
Muhammadans have not like other communities been able to found 
many secular schools of their own. The education of Mappilas has 
been engaging the attention of the Madras Government. After the 
recent rebellion in Malabar a committee was appointed to enquire 
into the question of maintaining separate elementary schools for 
Mappilas. The committee made a variety of recommendations in- 
cluding the introduction of compulsory elementary education in 
taluks affected by the rebellion. The committee also recommended 
the employment of qualified Arabic teachers in training schools 
where Mappilas undergo training so that the Mappila pii^il teacher 
may be properly instructed in the teiiets of his own religion. The 
committee attribute a great deal of the Mappila’ s fanaticism to his 
utter ignorance of the real principles of Muhammadanism. The 
Government of Madras are experimenting with this suggestion. 


(c?)Education 
of back- 
ward 
classes. 


That tliere is an awakening among the backward classes to their 
need for education is evident from many reports. In Bengal alone 
the number of pupils belonging to the depressed classes rose from 
96,522 to 128,144 — a notable increase for a single year. An ex- 
ample of such an awakening is furnished by the Meos of Nuh who 
petitioned the Governor of the Punjab that a special cess might be 
levied on their community for the purpose of maintaining a second- 
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ary school. This being impossible, the community raised a 
voluntary levy equal to 10 per cent, of the land revenue. Very 
few villages have failed to pay and there has been no complaint 
from the subscribers. With the help of the District Board a 
Meo high school has now been fairly launched and the dream of 
every Meo leader for a generation has been realised.” 

But all communities are not thus able to help themselves and 
the Punjab Government addressed local bodies suggesting various 
measures for attracting members of the backward or depressed 
classes into school such as the provision of free school books and 
materials. The Central Provinces Government following the 
recommendations of a special committee which considered the. sub- 
ject have gone even further and in addition to the allotment of 
special scholarships are now granting to teachers of elementary 
schools a bonus of Rs. 3 for every child of a depressed class success- 
fully prepared for the Primary Certificate examination. 

It appears to be as yet doubtful whether the orders issued by 
several Governments, e.^., Madras, Bombay and the Central Pro- 
vinces that boys belonging to depressed classes should be freely 
admitted into public schools can be carried out with great success. 
In one school where this was attempted in Bombay the numbers 
fell from 280 to 41. On the other hand the attendance of Adi 
Dravida children in common schools has increased and some District 
Educational Councils in Madras have adopted the enlightened policy 
of giving enhanced grants to aided schools which admit such 
pupils. 
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General Summary of Educational Institutions and Scholars. 





Percentage of scholars to total populations. 


Area in square miles .... 

10,92,616 



Recognised 

Institutions. 

All 

Institutions. 

Population- 

Males 1 

Females 1 

2,69,17,953 



1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

2,01,85,934 







TOTA.L 24,71,03,887 

Males . 


5-36 

5*04 

5*80 

6*49 



Females 


1-14 

ri2 

1*21 

118 



Total . 


3-31 

3*13 

3*48 

3*39 


Institutions. 

Scholars. 

Per- 

centage 


1923 

1922 

Increjise 

or 

decrease. 

1923 

1922 

Increase 

or 

decrease. 

scholars 
in eacli 
class of 
institu- 
tion. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

RECOQWI&ED INSTITUTIONS. 








Fbf Malet. 








Arts Colleges . . . . 

ICO 

154 

+6 

51,577 

46,651 

+4,926 

0*72 

Professional Colleges 

52 

60 

—8 

1.3,311 

13,523 

—212 

0*19 

High Schools ... 

2,082 

2,038 

+44 

•593,527 

559,750 

+83,777 

8*13 

Middle Schools ... 

6,108 

6,105 

+3 

630,646 

578,437 

+52,209 

8-68 

Primary Schools 

139,095 

137,265 

+1,840 

5,812,306 

5,537,410 

+274,896 

79*92 

Special Schools 

5,447 

3,897 

+1,550 

171,319 

128,375 

+42,944 

2*36 

Totals . . 

162,944 

149,509 

+8,435 

7,272,686 

6,864,146 

+408,540 

100 

For Females. 








Arts Colleges 

14 

16 

—2 

1,062 

981 

+81 

012 

Professional Colleges .... 

7 

4 

+3 

(a)186 

139 

+47 

002 

High Schools 

230 

208 

+22 

89,416 

35,652 

+3,764 

4*35 

Middle Schools 

624 

626 

—2 

67,816 

65,400 

+2,416 

7*48 

Primary Schools 

22,920 

22,634 

+286 

787,810 

767,047 

+20,763 

86'93 

Special Schools 

273 

292 


9,999 

9,794 

+205 

1*10 

Totals 

24,068 

23,780 

+288 

906,289 

879,013 

+27,276 

100 

UNRECOGNISED 

INSTITUTIONS. 








For Males .... 

'’1,418 

32,452 

—1,034 

560,853 

587,946 

—27,593 


For Females 

2,242 

2,368 

—126 

51,702 

51,985 

—223 


Totals . 

33,660 

34,820 

—1,160 

612,115 

6.39,931 

—27,816 


GRAND TOTALS 

210,672 

208,109 

+2,563 

8,791,090 

8,383,090 


- 


NOli!. — There are also 13 Universities In British India which are not shown separately in tliis table. 
• Includes 945 scholars for Middle Schools in Baluchistan. 

(rt) Includes 83 scholars for Arts Colleges in Delhi. 





















General Summary of Expenditure on Education. 
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N.B.— For explanation of certain terms used in the tables please see overleaf. 
• Includes expenditure on buildings . 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

1. School Fear.— Jn these tables the school year is assumed to coincide with the 
financial year, i.e., to extend from April 1st of one year to March Slst of the next, 
though in actual practice some institutions, e.gf., European schools, may close in 
December and others, e.g.y colleges, in May. 

2. Recognised Institutions are those in which the course of study followed is that 
which is prescribed or recognised by the Department of Public Instruction or by a 
University or a Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education constituted by 
law and which satisfy one or more of these authorities, as the case may be, that 
they attain to a reasonable standard of efficiency. They are open to inspection 
and their pupils are ordinarily eligible for admission to public examinations and 
tests held by the Department or the University or the Board. 

3. Unrecognised Institutions are those which do not come under the above defini- 
tion of recognised institutions. They are for the most part indigenous institutiens 
for education of a religious character. 

4. Other sources include income from endowments, subscriptions, contributions, 
etc. 

5. Classification, —In tables IV-A and IV-B, Class I represents the lowest class 
in the school, whether called infant class, substandard A or Class I. Where the 
number of school classes exceeds 10, the additional classes should be entered in the 
spaces left blank below X and numbered for the purposes of this table XI and XII. 

6. Intermediate colleges and examinations , — An Intermediate college ” means 
an institution preparing students for admission to the degree courses of a Univer- 
sity or for entrance into vocational colleges. The Intermediate examination means 
an examination qualifying for admission to a course of studies for a degree. 

7. European scholars are included in the general summary and General Tables 
II-A and B, IV- A and B, V- A and B, VI II and IX. 



I.— Classification of Educational Institutions. 



j for males. 

j FOR Females. 


Govern- 

ment. 

District 

Board. 

Munici- 

pal 

Board. 

Aided. 

Un- 

aided. 

Total. 

i 

Govern- 

ment. 

District 

Board. 

Munici- 

pal 

Board. 

Aided. 

Un- 

aided. 

Total. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

RECOGNISED 

INSTITUTIONS. 













Universities . 




13 


13 






, , 

Colleges : — 













Arte and Science* 

30 

1 

1 

65 

14 

111 

2 



5 

1 

8 

Law . 

7 




4 

11 







Medicine . 

5 



2 


7 




1 


1 

Education . 

13 



1 


14 

3 



2 

1 


Engineering 

4 



1 

5 







Agriculture 

5 





6 







Commerce . 

2 



2 

1 

5 







Forestry 

2 





2 







Veterinary Science 

3 





3 







Intermediate and 2nd 

16 


1 

35 

11 

63 

8 



4 

2 

0 

grade Colleges. 










Totals . 

87 

1 

2 

105 

31 

226 

8 



12 

4 

24 

High Schools . 

268 

84 

62 

1,056 

584 

2,064 

27 

2 

1 

173 

7 

210 

Middle (English . 

107 

195 

128 

1,767 

601 

2,798 

21 


3 

199 

13 

3 

236 

Schools (Vernacular 

56 

1,810 

69 

1,347 

21 

3, ,303 

68 

U 

66 

232 

877 

Primary Schools . 

1,380 

43,405 

3,036 

78; 723 

12,545 

139,089 

407 

3,746 

1,143 

15,028 

2,580 

22,913 

Totals . 

1,811 

45,494 

3,295 

82,893 

13,751 

147,244 

523 

3,766 

1,203 

15,632 

2,612 

28,786 

Special Schools — 













Art . 

5 



6 

2 

13 


, , 





Law . 

2 





2 







Medical . 

19 



1 

4 

24 

” 1 



” 2 


8 

Normal and Train- 

371 

’326 

’13 

08 

4 

782 

50 

” 2 

’’ 5 

83 

” 2 

142 

ing. 











Engineering 

8 



3 

1 

12 







Technical and In- 

i 55 

2i 

’is 

109 

10 

210 

” 3 



”62 

” 4 

**60 

dustrial. 










Commercial 

4 



31 

79 

114 




7 


7 

Agricultural 

10 



1 

1 

12 




1 


1 

Reformatory 

6 



1 


7 







Schools for Defec- 

2 



22 

’* 2 

26 




” 3 


3 

tives. 











Schools for Adults 

5 

110 

70 

924 

764 

1,873 




6 


6 

Other Schools 

58 

7 

50 

1,741 

516 

2,372 

V ” 1 



36 

” 3 

40 

Totals . 

545 

464 

148 

2,907 

1,383 

6,447 

55 

2 

5 

200 

9 

271 

Totals for Re- 
cognised In- 

stitutions. 

2,443 

45,959 

3,445 

85,905 

15,165 

152,917 1 

580 

3,768 

1,208 

15,844 

2,425 

24,031 

UNRECOGNIS- 
ED INSTITU- 
TIONS. 


18 

8 

43 

31,349 

31,418 1 .. 

i 

1 



24 

2,218 

2,242 

Grand totals, all 
Institutions. 

2,443 

45,977 

3,453 

85,948 

40,514 

184,335 

1 

586 

3,768 

1,208 

15,868 

4,843 

26,273 


excludes statistics of European Education in the U. P., Assam ^nd F. Province. 
• Includes 3 Oriental CoUeget. 




II-'A.'-Distribution of Scholars attending 



Government. 

District Board. 

Municipal Board. 


Scholars 

Average 

No. of re- 

Scholars 

Average 

No. of re- 

Scholars 

Average 

No. of re- 


on roll 

daily 

sidents in 

on roll 

dally 

sidents in 

on roll 

daily 

sidents in 


on March 

attend- 

approved 

hostels. 

on March 

attend- 

approved 

on March 

attend- 

approved 


3l8t 

ance. 

3l8t. 

ance. 

hostels. 

31st. 

ance. 

hostels. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

READING- 










IN RECOGNISED INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

University and Interme- 
diate Education, (a). 










Alts and Science (b) & (c) . 

13,325 

11,643 

4,164 

64 

59 

62 

253 

245 

61 

Law .... 

4.187 

3,910 

321 


. . 





Medicine 

3,174 

3,002 

827 







Education 

892 

'838 

708 







Engineering 

1,038 

1,038 

832 







Agriculture 

612 

606 

416 







Commerce 

389 

347 

64 







Forestry .... 

176 

170 

120 







Veterinary Science 

328 

299 

809 







Intermediate and 2ud grade 

183 

162 

65 







Colleges. 








Totals 

24,303 

21,975 

7,810 

64 

59 

62 

253 

245 

01 

School and Special 
Education. 










In High Schools 

87,175 

74,968 

11,397 

24,411 

20.796 

1,029 

22,055 


677 

,, Middle r English 

14,108 

12,104 

1,029 

27,875 

23,843 

1,701 

19,784 

16,998 

1,118 

Schools ( Vernacular . 

6,800 

4,420 

567 

237,563 

181,456 

20,500 


7,955 

340 

„ Primary Schools . 

60,135 

46,285 

62 

j 2,395,820 

1,699,744 

1,575 

319,886 

236,586 

PI 

Totals 

167,278 

137,777 

13,045 

2,685,669 


24,805 

371,915 

280,439 


In Art Schools . 

1,387 

1,080 

118 






. . 

„ Law 

76 

60 







H Medical Schools 

4,820 

4,456 

V,467 






”100 

„ Normal and Training 

15,505 

14,782 

10,972 

2,931 

2,759 

2,054 

i45 

145 

Schools. 





„ Engineering Schools 

1,065 

958 

602 





.. 

*’ 23 

„ Technical and Indus- 

3,632 

2,910 

033 

V,682 

1,319 

” 66 

1,167 

943 

trial Schools. 




„ Commercial Schools 
,,, Agricultural „ . 

818 

251 

731 

227 

”l67 







„ Reformatory „ , 

„ Schools for Defectives . 

1,194 

1,121 

968 







60 

47 

14 






. . 

„ Schools or Adults 

283 

214 

2,627 

1,890 

' 

2,188 



„ Other Schools 

4,147 

3,176 

"574 

245 

193 


1,443 

HB&mI 


Totals 

33,237 

29,762 

16,515 

7,485 

6,161 

■jjjBH 

4,943 

8,505 

123 

Totals for recognised institu- 

224,818 

189,514 

86,376 

2,693,218 

1,932,059 

27,035 

377,111 

284,189 

2,319 

tions. 



IN UNRECOGNISED 




928 


m 

600 

451 

■■ 

INSTITUTIONS. 









©rand Totals, all institu. 

224,818 

189,514 

36,376 

2,694,146 

1,932,058 

27,035 

377,711 

284,640 

2,319 

tins. 



(oj Bcho %J8 reading more than one of the following subjects should be entered uader only one head. 

(b) Includes — 66-~scholars also reading Law. 

(c) Inclad^i-— 560-H5cholar8 in Oriental College. 
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Educational Institutions for Males. 



(а) Excludes figures for Bihar and Orissa which are included under “ Other Schools ” 

(б) Excludes figures for Aided Institutions in Bihar and Orissa which are included under “ Other Schools*' 
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Distribution of Scholars attending 



Government. 

District Board. 

Municipal Board. j 


Scholars 
on roll 
on March 
3l8t. 

Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance. 

No. of re- 
sidents in 
approved 
hostels. 

Scholars 
on roll 
on March 
3lBt. 

Average 

dally 

attend- 

ance. 

No. of re- 
sidents in 
approved 
hostels. 

Scholars 
on roll 
on March 
81st. 

Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance. 

No. of re- 
sidents in 
approved 
uostels. 


■ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 j 

9 

READING- 








1 

1 


IN RECOGNISED IN- 
STITUTIONS. 










UNIVBRSITY AND INTERME’ 
DTATB education, (a). 










Arts and Science (A) . 

375 

301 

193 





i 

.. 

Medicine .... 








• • i 

.. 

Education 

43 

45 

20 

.. 




i 

.. 

Intermediate and 2nd grade 
Colleges. 

10 

10 

4 

•• 

’ 




”, ' 

Totals 

431 

356 

217 

.. 1 .. 



.. ! 1 

Schools and Special 
Education. 










In High Schools 

5,582 

4,547 

732 

287 

251 

. . 

174 

189 


„ Middle ^English 

2,722 

1,931 

93 




809 

571 


Schools. Ivernacular . 

6,545 

4,501 

113 

1,060 

853 

56 

6,723 

5,097 

7 

„ Primary Schools . 

25,426 

16,849 

8 

168,153 

121,912 

19 

94,360 

64,468 


Totals 

40,275 1 

27,828 

946 

169,500 

123,016 

75 

102,066 

70,325 

7 

In .Medical Schools . 

57 

50 

54 



„ 

, , 


. . , 

„ Normal and Training 
Schools. 

1,750 

1 

1,685 

1,032 

1 

15 

15 

n 

25 

21 


„ Technical and Indus- 
trial Schools. 

59 ' 

65 

13 

1 







„ Commercial Schools 



! - 




1 



„ Agricultural Schools 



i .. 







„ Schools for defectives 



•• 



• • 




„ Schools for Adults 



1 •• 







„ Other Schools 

57 

39 

! •• 




- . . 



Totals 

1,923 

1 

j 1,835 

1 

j 1,099 

i 

15 

15 

11 

25 

21 

*• 

Totals for recognised institu- 
tions. 

42,(529 

30, Cl 9 

1 2,262 

169,515 

123,031 

86 

102,091 

70,346 

7 

IN UNRECOGNISED 
INSTITUTIONS. 








•• 

Grand Totals, all institu- 
tions. 

42,629 

j 30,019 

2,262 

169,615 

123,031 

86 

102,091 

70,346 

7 


(а) Scholars reading more than one of the following subjects should be entered under only one head. 

(б) Includes nil scholars in Oriental Colleges. 
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Educational Institutions (or Females. 


Aided. 

Unaided. 

Grand 

total 

of 

scholars 
on rolls. 

Grand 

total 

of 

average 

attendance. 

Grand 
total of 
residents in 
approved 
hostels. 

Number of 

Scholars 
on roll 
on March 
31st. 

Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance. 

No. of 
residents 
in approved 
hostels. 

Scholars 
on roll 
on March 
31st. 

Average 

dally 

attend- 

ance. 

No. of 
residents 
in approved 
hostels. 

males 
included 
in column 
16. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

1 

j 

702 

614 : 

428 

24 

23 

0 

1,101 

1 

1 

( 

938 

630 


64 

60 j 

54 



.. 

54 

60 

54 

•• 

48 

47 ; 

39 

5 

5 


99 

97 

69 

•• 







10 

10 

4 


804 

721 

521 

29 

28 

9 

1,264 

1,105 

747 


32,316 

28,067 

10,032 

1,041 

896 

864 

89,400 

33,950 

11,128 

4,217 

23,665 

19,589 

7,161 

759 

634 

168 

27,956 

22,725 

7,412 

3,359 

25,389 

21,356 

2,628 

194 

140 

.. 

39,861 

81,947 

2,804 

4,315 

445,234 

345,898 

8,040 

64,637 

41,660 

154 

787,810 

1 690,787 

8,221 

29,587 

526,554 

414,910 i 

27,851 

56,631 

43,330 

1 686 

896,026 

679,409 

29,566 

41,478 

156 

155 ^ 

151 




213 

211 

205 

.. 

2,267 

j 

1,974 ; 

1,593 

17 

17 

17 

4,074 

3,712 

2,653 

6, 

2,598 

2,117 , 

938 

92 

87 

23 

2,749 

2,259 

974 

16 

360 

185 : 

5 

! 

.. 


360 

185 

5 


75 

64 

. . 


.. 

.. 

75 

64 

.. 


180 

T63 : 

130 

.. 


i 

180 

163 

130 

72 

573 

289 ! 

15 



j 

673 

289 

15 

.. 

1,674 

1,388 ^ 

133 

44 

34 

1 

1,775 

1,461 

133 

106 

1 

7,883 

„ 6,335 

1 2,965 

153 

138 

40 

9,999 

8,344 

4,115 

200 



535,241 

1 

421,966 

31,337 

! 

56,813 

43,496 

735 

906,289 

688,858 

34,427 

41,678 

2,222 

1 

1,823 

1 

49,540 

1 7,253 

70 

61,762 

9,076 

70 

j 6,195 

537,463 

423,789 

31,337 

106,353 

1 60,749 

i 

805 

958,051 

697,934 

34,497 

47,873 
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Aided Iestitutzons. Becognisbd unaided Institutioss. 
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III'A.— Expenditure on Education for lA^tt—concU. 


TOTA-L EXPEKDITCEE FEOM 




Government 

Board 

Municipal 

Fees. 

Other 

Grand 



funds. 

funds. 

funds . 


sources. 

Totals. 



22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 



Rs. 

Es. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Ea. 

Rs. 

Direction .... 








lusiKjction .... 

. 

13,65,093 





13,65,09» 

Buildings, etc. 


70,38,067 

2,00,190 

42,491 


3,552 

72,84,300 

Miscellaneous .... 


9.3,6.5,379 

23,23,837 

4,61,010 

3,71,362 

36,57,493 

1,61,79,081 



50,97,677 

12,77,484 

2,44,437 

35,26,009 

40,15,789 

1,41,61,396 


Totals 









2,28,66,216 

38,01,511 

7,47,938 

38,97,371 

76,76,834 

3,89,89,870 

UNIVERSIir AND INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 







Universities (a) ... 


23,91,897 


1,400 

26,76.808 

11,8.5,028 

62,55,733 

Arts Colleges .... 


40,33,306 

16,250 

24,560 

35,59,477 

13,78,941 

90,12,534 

Professional Colleges 








Law . . . . • 


41,949 



4,17,953 

53 

4,59,955 

Medicine .... 


12,87,194 


1,375 

5,86,483 

22,096 

18,97,148 

Education .... 


7,97,665 

279 


117 

14,880 

8,12,941 

Engineering .... 


7,70,569 



1,30,394 

1,60,747 

10,61,710 

Agriculture .... 


3,23,993 



26,331 

5.51 

3,50,875 

Commerce .... 


47,905 



67,844 

15,480 

1,31,229 

Forestry .... 


2,88,150 





2,88,150 

Royal Institution of Science . 


1,59,117 




966 

1,60,083 

Veterinary Science 


3,58.898 



16,607 


3,75,505 

Intermediate Colleges 


7,94,633 


2,844 

6,05,248 

3,35,382 

17.38,107 


Totals 

1,12,95.276 

16,529 

30,179 

! 

80,87,262 

31,14,724 

2,25,43,970 

School education. 








General . 








High Schools .... 

. 

93,34,182 

3,44,093 

3,71,169 

1,45,09,072 

43,86,064 

2,89,44,580 

Middle Schools— 








English .... 


26,06,009 

6,28,532 

4,08,199 

33,21,795 

19,80,675 

88,45,210 

Vernacular .... 


24,96,706 

18,74,130 

3,.53,901 

5,48,139 

1,06,428 

63,79,304 

Primary Schools 


2,48,68,730 

83,94,618 

37,91,830 

45,02,734 

41,98,282 

4,57,46,194 


totals 

8,92,95,627 

1,11,41,373 

49,25,099 

2,28,81,740 

1,06,71,449 

8,89,15,288 

Special . 






1 

i 

Art Schools 


4,30,337 

3,470 

1.465 1 

16,019 

28,087 

4,79,378 

Law Schools .... 





5,432 


5,432 

Medical Schools 


12,43,897 

’ 4,099 

* 1,099 

1,58,094 

20,500 

14,27,689 

Normal and Tr.ainlng Schools . 


41,62,798 

2,65,510 

39,326 1 

17,471 

1,26,962 

46,02,067 

Engineering Schools 


5,23,519 

7.50 

8,736 

54,214 

8,018 

6,95,237 

Technical and lndu4rial Schools 


14,70,040 

1,01,531 

71,443 

1,21,605 

12,14,776 

29.79,395 

Commercial Schools . 


.55,811 

3,981 

96 

2,16,869 

57,248 

3,34,005 

Agricultural Schools . 


1,10,123 

216 


3,005 

7,472 

1,20,816 

Reformatory Schools 


3,04.422 




21,822 

3,26,244 

Schools for Defectives 


72,340 

75 j 

i*6,1.30 

’ 3,301 

62,633 

1,44,479 

Schools for Adults . 


55,313 

11,336 

1,24,483 

15,602 

49,0.59 

2,55,793 

ether Schools .... 


8,01,923 

69,662 

31,549 

2.07,448 

6,27,025 

i 

17,27,607 


totals 

92,30,523 

4,40,630 

2,94,327 1 

1 

8,19,060 

22,13,602 

1,29,98,142 

Grand Totals 

8,26,87,642 

1,54,00,043 

59,97,543 

3,56,85,433 j 

2,36,76,609 

16,34,47,270 
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N.B . — This table excludes Statistics of European ^hication in U. P., Assam and N -W. F. Province. 
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III'B.— Expenditure on Education for Femalee— cone/d. 


I 

I Total expenditure from 




Government 

funds. 

Board 

1 funds. 

1 

Municipal 

funds. 

Fees . 

Other 

sources. 

Grand 

Totals. 



22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

Inspection 

BuildingK, etc. . . ] 

Miscellaneous .... 


0.27,703 

lf),05,016 

12,54,030 

9,840 

59,682 

50,228 

15,794 

47.309 

40,4.54 

70,820 

16,80,137 

9,91,714 

18,04,571 

6,53,844 

26,81,447 

49,20,020 


TOTALS 

33,88,240 

1,19,750 

1,03,557 

17,56,963 

2.8,86,292 

82,54,811 

University and Intermediate Education. 







Arts Colleges .... 
Professional Colleges : 

Medicine .... 
Education . . 

Intermediate Colleges 

. . 

1,74,193 

1,17,270 

48,094 

63,786 



38,000 

13,970 

6,147 

14,223 

76,361 

’ ’3,801 

15,311 

2,89,154 

1,81,240 

58,042 

93,820 


Totals 

4,08,343 



72,940 

95,473 

5.71,756 

School Education. 








General 








High Schools .... 
Middle Schools-— 

English .... 

Vernacular .... 
Primary School 

; . 

18,39,592 

7,06,1,52 

2,88,558 

31,75,032 

30,983 * 

3,633 

82,158 

13,39,014 

89,995 ! 

41,777 

2,22,086 

16,81,706 

i 

11,37,690 

3,16,773 

27,769 

2,87,679 

8,59,114 

7,03,257 

2,01,189 

14,63,100 

39,57,874 

18,31,592 

8,21,760 

79,46,531 


Totals 

60,09,334 

14,55,788 

20,85,664 

17,09,911 

32,26,660 

1 1,45,67,257 

Spenol. 








Medical Schools 

Normal and Training Schools . 
Technical and Industrial Schools 
Commercial Schools . 

Agricultural Schools 

Schools for Defectives 

Schools for Adults . 

Other Schools .... 


00,985 

9,28,817 

70,163 

7,826 

300 

18,482 

6,016 

25,359 

550 

12,059 

3,916 

288 

18,401 : 
1,500 ; 
2,937 I 

( 

”1,423 1 

1,363 ! 

11,2.30 

26,126 

7,393 

12,082 

’ ’ 1 

’ ’3,747 

4,065 

46,983 

1,60,831 

1,48,793 

1,147 

l’6,09e 

14,016 

31,933 

1,19,748 

11,46,294 

2,31,766 

24,592 

300 

34,578 

2.5,802 

63,008 


Totals 

11,18.548 

16,813 

i 

25,084 

65,243 

4,19,799 

16,46,087 

Grand Totals for Females 


1,09,79,474 

15,92,351 

21,64,805 j 

36,65,057 

1 

66,28,224 

2,50.29,911 

Grand Totals for ]dales . 


8,26,87,642 

1,54,00,043 

59,97,543 

3,56,85,433 ' 

2,30,76,609 

16,34,47,270 

Grand Totals for all . 


9,36,67,116 

1,69,92,804 

81,62,848 

; 3,93,50,490 

3,03,04,833 

18,84,77,181 
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IVoA— Race or Creed of Scholars in Institutions for the General Education of Males. 


Race or Creed. 


Total Population § . 


School Education. 


Primary 

t Middle 
tHlgh 


Classes. 

I 

II 

HI 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

vin 

IX 

X 


Totals 


UnUersity and Intermediate 
Education. 


lutormedlate 
cla-tses. 
Degree classes 


Post-graduate 
classes. 

Research Students 


Ist year 
2nd year 
3rd year 
4th year 
5th year 
6th year 
7th year 


Totals 


Xo. of scholars in recognised 
institutions. 


Ko. of scholars in unrecog- 
nised institutions. 


Grand totals 


Euro- 

peans 

and 

Anglo- 

In- 

dians. 


148,584 


4,808 

2,466 

2,515 

2,429 

1,527 

1,740 

1,627 

1,300 

781 

555 

206 

39 


20,083 


Indian 

Chris- 

tians. 


1,409,947 


07,872 

.35,493 

27,628 

23,554 

10,862 

8,334 

6,271 

4,323 

3,122 

2,117 

1,380 

263 


Hindus. 


Higher 

castes. 


, Muhain- 

i ^Dc- ; luadaiis, 
I pressed 
! classes. 


1 


I 


68,393,596 ; 14,174,683 30,943,350 5,672,560 j 45,950 


Bud- 

dhists. 


Pars is. 


1,938,648 
687.710 i 
523,8.54 ! 
392,124 
217,311 
144,222 
111,229 
85,033 
67,815 
48,178 
38,267 
8,515 


221,219 


6.53 

448 

253 

.308 

31 

16 


241 


20 


1,711 


222,930 


5,170 


20,344 228,100 


4,252,906 


12,81.3 

10,694 

5,8.39 

6,737 

1,211 

1,036 

5 

259 


305,586 ' 
87,188 ' 
59,8.30 I 
34,165 i 
12,606 ! 
5 , 415 : 
3,738 1 
1,874 i 
1,004 I 
794 i 
454 ; 
60 


883,098 

274,870 

18'),256 

102,567 

4.5,410 

34,0.58 

24,771 

16,269 

10,480 

8,431 

4,910 

1,260 


512,664 1 1,591,380 


165 

112 

61 

41 

3| 


134,075 

65,646 

12,286 

21,660 

941 

4,924 

7,744 

179 

113 

147 

91 


247,806 


1,890 

1,627 

886 

1,015 

155 

118 

” 16 


161 

83 

61 

95 


{a)38,996 382 


5,707 406 


4,291,902 513,046 | 1,597,087 


248,212 


1,417 

895 

830 

837 

431 

951 

1,057 

710 

810 

630 

553 

596 


9,717 


275 

163 

54 

72 

14 

12 


Siklis. 


pothers. 


Total. 


1,34.3,372 4,063,173 126,917,953 


31,474 

13,237 

10,140 

8,707 

5,404 

4,811 

3,892 

3,229 

1,960 

1,476 

11 

8 


84,349 


591 


10,308 


270 

223 

87 

119 

14 

16 


729 


85,078 


56,068 

16,813 

10,964 

7,268 

3,951 

1,193 

784 

440 

232 

141 

81 

40 


97,975 


114 

63 

16 

14 

2 

2 


211 


98,186 


3,453,046 

1,184,S18 

8.33,303 

593,301 

298,403 

205,648 

161,113 

113,3.57 

76,317 

62,469 

46,043 

10.781 


7,038,099 


16,427 

13,474 

7.298 

8,44-2 

1,437 

l,21l 

5 

278 


t48,974 

(«)&(&) 


7,087,073 


100,420 14,682 | 166,626 


206,933 


{a) 

4,452,322 


527,728 I 1,763,713 1 455,145 


196 


10,504 


4,640 ! 1,666 


89,718 99,852 


560,353 


imib) 

7,647.42n 


* See footnote on page 41. 

t Please draw two broad lines across the table indicating the stages where the High and Middle Departments begin. (The^e lines 
b^4in drawn as there is no uniformity in the different provinces as to the stages where the Higli and Middle Departments 

(a) Includes 880 and 22 scholars in the U. P. and Assam respectively reading in Orlentai colleges. 

(b) Excludes 158 scholars in the Punjab reading in Oriental college. 

J Excludes 2,514 and 4038cholar3 heading in school stages in colleges in U. P. and Bangalore respectively 
$ Excludes 64 scholars reading purely classical languages. 

in Burm?^^ exclude figures for Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg and Bangalore, and also 21,453 persons net enumerated by religion 
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IV»B.— Race or Creed of Scholars in Institutions for the General Education of Females. 


Eace or Creed. 

Euro- 
peans 
and 
Anglo - 
In- 
diaas . 

Indian 
Chris - 
tiaus . 

Hindus. 

i 

Pars is. 

Sikhs. 


Higher 

castes. 

♦De- 

pressed 

classes. 

Muham- 
niadau.^ . 

Bud- 

dhists. 

Others. 

Tot* * * § ]. 

1 

2 

3 1 4 i 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Total PopulatiohI 

School Education, 

CJa.«se«. 

Primary I 

11 

111 

IV 

V 

t Middle VI 

Vll 
Vlll 

t High IX 

X 

Totals 

(Jnwersity and hUemediate 
Education. 

Intermediate 1st year 

classes. 2nd year 

Degree classes . 3rd year 
4th year 
5th year 

Post-graduate 6th year 

cljvsses. 7th year 

Eesearch Students— 

Totals 

No. of scholars in recognised 
institutions. 

No. of scholars in unrecog- 
nised institutions. 

Grand Totals 

88,979 

1,857,150 

65.347,066 13,622,879 ^28,242,822 

1 

6,816,386 

42,279 

1,019,979 

4,064,010 

120,185,934 

7,884 

2,813 

2,319 

2,645 

1,537 

1,802 

1,758 

937 

517 

406 

148 

8 

24,040 

9,748 

6,969 

6,062 

6,158 

8,485 

2,430 

1,550 

794 

530 

315 

64 

292,544 

84,748 

54,968 

31,778 

14,333 

6,148 

3,321 

1,629 

642 

529 

290 

162 

16,624 

4,670 

2.4S3 

1.376 

560 

310 

97 

37 

6 

*• 2 

163,654 

42,159 

20,453 

7,156 

2,440 

726 

291 

164 

27 

23 

15 

4 

20,388 

12,183 

1.701 

2,740 

174 

181 

202 

20 

79 

40 

1 

1,822 

831 

847 

721 

380 

528 

357 

262 

171 

168 

78 

68 

5,597 

1,817 

1,282 

913 

554 

137 

79 

73 

12 

10 

1,825 

511 

400 

275 

133 

94 

72 

39 

24 

24 

16 

6 

533,878 

159,480 

91,352 

53,661 

25,269 

13,410 

8,607 

4,597 

2,271 

1,720 

865 

302 

22,774 

61,145 

490,987 

26,104 

237,101 

37,716 

6,703 

10,474 

3,419 

695,422 

j 

' 37 
25 
H 

..^'1 

113 

101 

60 

38 

1 

121 
95 
- 46 

84 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

" 


1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

277 

230 

320 

86 

2 

87 

313 

296 1 

8 


2 

7 

1 

i715 

896,137 

22,861 

61,458 

491,263 26,105 

2,37,109 

37,715 

6,705 

10,481 

8,420 

i 

493 

1 

13,305 626 

1 

1 

32,807 

3,043 

129 

1,247 

62 

51,762 

1 

22,861 1 61,951 

604,588 

26,731 

269,976 

40,758 

5,834 

11,728 

3,472 

947,890 


• See footnote on page 41. 

t Vide footnote on previous page. 

J Excludes 57, 33 and 306 icholars reading in school stages in colleges in the United Provinces, the Punjab and Bangalore respec- 
tively. 

§ Details exclude figures for Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg and Bangalore as also 21,640 persons not enumerated by religion in 
Burma. 
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V-A.— Race or Creed of Scholars in Institurions for the Vocational and Special Education 

of Males. 



Euro- 

peans 

and 

Anglo- 

In- 

dians. 

Indian 

Chris- 

tians. 

Hindus. 






1 

1 


Higher 

castes. 

♦De- 

pressed 

classes. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Bud- 

dhists. 

Parsis. 

Sikhs. 

Others. 

1 

Total. 

i 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i ^ 

7 

8 

9 

1 

Schooli. 











Arts Schools 

23 

04 

1,100 

18 

285 

8 

18 

18 

16 

1,550 

Law Schools 

.. 


61 


I 





75 

Medical Schools 

54 

273 

3,826 

16 

645 

i 89 

2 

196 

5 

5,106 

Normal and Training Schools 

1 

2,131 

12,975 

761 

4,001 

835 


246 

373 

21,323 

Engineering and Surveying 
Schools. 

20 

31 

976 

36 

137 

43 

2 

23 

60 

1,318 

Technical and Industrial 
Schools. 

456 

1,587 

5,299 

911 

3,111 

80 

90 

217 

j 142 

(0)13,302 

Commercial Schools . 

355 

501 

5,296 

16 

444 

319 

272 

18 

61 

(6)7,623 

Agricultural Schools . 

1 

43 

212 

6 

51 




1 

314 

Reformatory Schools 

2 

so 

600 

80 

383 

90 


1 

18 

1,210 

Schools for Defectives 

22 

232 

317 

9 

55 

12 

9 

28 

7 

691 

Schools for Adults 


475 

11,798 

5,.345 

25,770 

307 

6 

1,374 

693 

45,768 

Other Schools . ... 

10 

334 

29,893 

1,072 

34,779 

6,688 

66 

12 

i 285 

73,139 

Totals 

944 

6,707 

72,353 

8.270 

69,675 

8,471 

465 

i 

2,133 j 

1,651 

(c)171,319 

Colleges. 







I 




Law .... 

6 

68 

4,718 

20 

601 

5 

47 ’ 

45 

77 

6,587 

Medicine .... 

58 

194 

3,169 

32 

411 

17 

171 

112 

6 

4,170 

Education 

25 

21 

717 

10 

182 

1 

' ' 1 

27 

1 

984 

Engineering 

84 

33 

894 

1 

51 


40 

3 

.. 

(d)l,432 

Agriculture 


29 

418 


93 

17 

3 

50 

2 

612 

Commerce 

4 

27 

631 

1 

47 

2 

65 

4 

3 

784 

Forestry .... 

6 

12 

126 


22 

1 

.. 

8 


175 

Veterinary Science . 

4 

23 

179 


94 

6 


23 


828 

Totals 

187 

407 

10,852 

64 

1,501 

48 

326 

272 

89 

(£f)14,072 

Grand Totals 

1,131 

6,114 

83,205 

8,334 

71,176 

8.519 

791 

2,405 

1,740 

i 

185,391 

mid) 


• See footnote on page 41. 

(а) Detailed Information of 1,409 Scholars in the U. P. not available. 

(б) Detailed information of 241 Scholare in the U. P. not available. 

(c) Detailed information of 1,650 Scholars in the U. P, not available. 

(d) Detailed information of 8^ Scholars in the U. P. not available. 
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V«B.— Race or Creed of Scholars in Institutions for the Vocational and Special Education 

of Females. 



Euro- 


HINDUS. 








peans 

and 

Anglo- 

In- 

dians. 

Indian 

Chris- 

tians. 

Higher 

castes. 

♦De- 

pressed 

classes. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Bud- 

dhists. 

Farsls. 

Sikhs. 

Others. 

Totals. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Schools. 











Medical Schools 

9 

165 

14 


14 


•• 

11 


213 

Normal and Training Schools 

229 

1,873 

1,298 

47 

277 

202 

50 : 

60 

i 38 

4,074 

Technical and Industrial 
SchooLs. 

53 

1,974 

608 

37 

31 

37 


•• 

2 

! 

2,749(tf) 

Commercial Schools . 

228 

1^6 




! 


•• 

1 

6 

360 

Agricultural Schools . 


73 





•• 

•• 

2 

75 

Schools for Defectives 

.. 

139 

81 

0 

1 

2 

1 

•• 

•• 

180 

Schools for Adults 

• • 

2 

457 


36 


77 

•• 

1 

573 

Other Schools . 

14 

276 

887 

41 

542 


12 

1 


3 

1,775 

Totals . 

533 

1 

4,628 

3,195 

131 

901 

241 

140 

71 

52 

0,009(a) 

Colleges. 

Medicine .... 

i 

10 

30 


4 



9 

1 

54 

Education. 

62 

21 

16 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

- 

99 

ToTAia 

62 

31 

46 


4 


•• 

9 

1 

153 

Grand Totals 

595 

4,659 

3,241 

131 

905 

241 

140 

80 

53 

10, 152(a) 


A’.B.—The following are included under the heading Dsptesied claiies:*'— 
Aboriginals, fllh tribes, Criminal tribes, untouchables, Jungle tribes and other backward races 
(a) Detailed information of 107 scholars in the U. F. not ayailable. 
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CLASS OF Institutions. 

Primary Schools. 
Government 

Local Board and Muni- 
cipal. 

Aided 

Unaided 

Totals 

Middle Schools. 
Government 

Local Board and Muni- 
cipal. 

Aided .... 
Unaided 

Totals 

High Schools. 
Government 

Local Board and Muni- 
cipal. 

Aided . . . . 

Unaided 

Totals 

GRAND Totals . 


VI.— Teachers (Men and Women). 


1 

Trained Teachers with the fol- 
lowing educational qualifi- 
cations. 

Untrained Teachers. 










! 











Possessing 
a degree. 

Possessing 
no degree. 

Total 

Train- 

Total 

UIl- 

train- 

Grand 

totals 

A 

Degree 

Passed 

Matric. 

or 

School 

final. 

Pa‘;sed 

Middle 

School. 

Pa^'sed 

Primary 

School. 

Lower 

quali- 

fica- 

tions. 

Cer- 

tifi- 

cated. 

Un- 

certifi- 

cated. 

Cer- 

tifi- 

cated. 

Un- 

certifl- 

cated. 

ed 

Teach- 

ers. 

ed 

teach- 

ers. 

of 

Teach- 

ers. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n ' 

12 

I 

1 

2 

349 

1,027 

915 

33 


5 

844 

972 

2,326 

1,321 

3,647 


347 

31,751 

33,288 

337 

281 

31 

6,962 

32,636 

65,723 

39,910 

105,633 

17 

997 

16,286 

16,483 

1,564 

86 

82 

33,398 

60,835 

35,347 

94,401 

129,748 


32 

888 

930 

56 


3 

4,445 

10,100 

1,906 

14,548 

16,454 

1 

19 

1,725 

49,952 

51,616 

1,990 

367 

121 

45,149 

104,543 

105,302 

150,180 

255,'182 

43 

470 

494 

83 

22 

9 

45 

88 

395 

J 

1,112 

537 

1,649 

134 

746 

8.524 

674 

113 

71 

72 

761 

2,200 

10.191 

3,104 

13,295 

156 

1,244 

3,747 

853 1 

592 

164 

286 

4,5.55 

5,603 

6,592 

10,608 

17,200 

20 

1 76 

714 

80 

14 

59 

55 

1,326 

973 

904 

2,413 

3,317 

353 

1 2,536 

13,479 

1,690 

741 

303 

4.58 

6,730 

9,171 

18,799 

16,662 

35,461 

1,453 

j 

1,068 

606 

23 

123 

292 

383 

453 

879 

3,273 

2,007 

5,280 

455 

72^ 

233 

40 

231 

m 

125 

200 

420 

1,087 

856 

2,543 

1,824 

2,519 

2,056 

272 

592 

1,448 

1,926 

2,871 

4,668 

7,263 

10,913 

18,176 

120 

96 

546 

28 

5 


891 

2,656 

1,843 

795 

6,603 

7,398 

3,852 

4,411 

.3,4:1 

363 

951 

3,064 

3,325 

6,180 

7,810 

13,018 

20,379 

33,397 

4,224 

8,672 

66,872 

(«) 

53,665 

3,682 

3.734 

j 8,904 

(6) 

58,046 

(c) 

121,506 

(rt) 

137,115 

(d) 

187,190 

(c) 

324,305 


((i) Excludes 4 ttiachers in Primary Unaided Schools in Balgalore. 

(b) Excludes 13 teachers in Primary Unaided Schools in Bangalore. 

(c) Excludes 18 teachers in l*rimary Unaided Schools in Bangalore. 

(d) Excludes 31 teachers in Primary Unaided Schools in Bangalore, 

(e) Excludes 35 teachers in Primary Unaided Schools In Bangalore 
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VII4— European Education. 


Total European population 

. Male . 146,966 

Female , 86,139 

Total . 233,105 

Percentage to European population 

Males. Females. 

16-55 26*81 

of those at school. 

Total. 

20*34 

*■ 





dumber 


1 




1 






of 

Teach BBS. 


EXPENDITURE FBO» 





Scholars 

Aver- 

females 






J 

Total 


In- 

on roll 

age 

in insti- 







expen- 


stitu* 

- on 

daily 

tutions 

1 






di^re. 


tlons. 

March 

attend’ 

for 

Trained. 

Un* 

Govt. 

Board 

Fees. 

Other 




1st. 

ance. 

males 


trained. 

funds. 

funds. 


sources. 






and vice 












versa. 

1 








1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Jnstitutionffor Males. 







Es. 

Bs. 

Bb. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Arts Colleges 

1 

452 

426 


18 

4 

19,300 


14,297 

19,304 

52,901 

Training Colleges . 

1 

22 

16 


1 

1 

14,746 



9,458 

24,204 

High Schools 

73 

13,820 

12,481 

746 

499 

369 

10,99,104 

3,717 

9,60,546 

5,25,176 

25,88,545 

Middle Schools . 

43 

4,208 

3,567 

1,206 

152 

131 

1,82,814 

1,221 

1,33,384 

1,32,834 

4,50,258 

Primary Schools . 

47 

3,061 

2,588 

1,033 

104 

67 

87,243 

2,912 

1 65,252 

88,832 

2,44,239 

Training Schools . 







1,845 




1,845 

Technical and Industrial 

3 

446 

363 


4 

14 

46,067 


16,072 

1,062 

63,201 

Schools. 












Commercial Schools 

1 

22 

22 



1 






Other Schools 

1 

11 

10 

6 


4 

15,633 


997 

1,467 



18,007 

Totals 

170 

22,032 

19,473 

2,990 

778 

591 

14,66,752 

7,850 

11,00,548 

7,78,133 

34,43,283 

Institutions for Females. 












Arts' Colleges 

1 

317 

280 


14 

4 

12,711 


10,032 

5,987 

29,630 

Training Colleges . 

2 

51 

62 

.. 

6 

1 

26,397 


3,492 

3,801 

33,600 

High Schools 

101 

15,627 

14,423 

2,557 

696 

533 

9,62,321 

50,961 

8,67,364 

2,89,005 

21,59,641 

Middle Schools . 

65 

6,086 

5,069 

1,754 

266 

174 

’ 2 , 91,328 

1 

2,709 

1,79,579 

j 2,69,226 

7,32,842 

Primary Schools . 

58 

2,887 

2,350 

963 

100 

86 

1 98,331 1 

1,466 

63,934 

1 89,419 

1 

2,53,160 

Training Schools . 

9 

149 

124 


26 

7 

! 43,280 

1 


16,306 

12,570 

71,166 

Technical and Industrial 







1 .. 





Schools. 







j 





Commercial Schools 

5 

245 

158 


5 

13 

1 3,620 

2,937 

6.574 

2,238 

15,369 

Other Schools 

1 

14 

14 



1 

12,003 


128 

3,826 

15,067 

Totals 

242 

25,875 

22,470 

6,274 

1,103 

819 

jl4,49,991 

68,073 

11,87,299 

6,66,072 

33,11,485 

Gband Totals fob in* 

412 

47,407 

41,943 


1,881 

1,410 

j29,16,743 

65,923 

23,27,847 

14,44,205 

67,64,718 

HTUnONS 







1 





Expenditure on iJuildings 



inspect! 

on 

, , 

' i,^d,7i^ 

. . 



1,26,715 

includes Rs. 1,79,142 




• 







spent by the Public Works 



Buildings, etc. 

, , 

5,41,252 

. . 

2,06,647 

7,84,476 

14,82*375 

Department. 












•‘Miscellaneous ” Includes 



Miscellaneous 


11,82,603 

6,868 

23,10,422 

16,42,290 

61,40,583 

the following main 











items : — 





Totals 

18,60,470 

5,868 

25,17,069 

23,76,766 

67,49,673 













, ships and other contin 





Gband Totals . 

47.67,213 

71,291 

48,44,916 

38,20,971 

1,36,04,391 

genteharge*. 
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Vin.— Examination Results. 



1 MALES. 

FEMALES. 

Examinations. 

NUMBER OF 

EXiMlNGKS. 

NUMBER 

Passed. 

NUMBER OF 
EXAMINEES. 

NUMBEl 

Passed 



} 

o 

13 

0^ 

Private. 

Total. 

Public.* 

Private* 

Total. 

• 

.o 

g 

Private. 

5 

o 

H 

ii 

g 

Private. 

Total. 

DB(tRSJt EXiHlNA* 
TI0N8, 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Arti and Heienee. 













D. Litt. . 

.. 

, . 



, . 

.. 





, .. 

• • 

Ph. D. . . . 

. . 

7 

7 

, , 

4 

4 



.. 


.. 


D. Sc. . . . 

.. 

6 

6 


5 

5 





.. 

•• 

M. A. . . . 

1 859 

316 

1,174 

626 

172 

798 

13 

10 

23 

9 

6 

15 

M. Sc. . 

220 

18 

238 

167 

0 

166 

1 

.. 

1 

1 

.. 

1 

B. A. (Honours) 

1,040 

128 

1,168 

736 

76 

811 

38 

9 

47 

81 

6 

37 

B. Sc. (Honours) 

276 

32 

1 308 

135 

17 

152 





.. 

•• 

B. A. (Pass) . 

4,706 

4,477 

9,183 

2,917 

1,770 

4,687 

70 

74 

144 

58 

42 

100 

B. Sc. (Pass) . 

1,014 

102 

1,110 

702 

60 

762 

6 


5 

3 

.. 

3 

law. 













Master of Law 


34 

34 


12 

12 



• • 


.. 


Bachelor of Law 

3,000 

285 

3,346 

1,716 

180 

1,895 





.. 


Medicine. 













M. D. . . , 

5 


6 

» 


1 



, , 


.. 

• • 

M. B,, B. S. . 

811 

24 

835 

^361 

8 

869 

21 


21 

12 


12 

L. M. 8. (Bombay) . 


19 

19 

, , 

10 

10 





.. 


M. C. P. & S, (Bombay) 

1 

2 

3 


1 

1 





.. 


M. S. F. M. (Calcutta) 

24 


24 

0 


9 




, , 

.. 

•• 

M. S. , 

3 

, , 

3 

1 


1 

.. 





•• 

M. Obstetrics . 

.. 










,, 

.. 

B. Hyg. . 

7 


7 

2 


2 



.. 


.. 

• • 

V. P. H. 

1 

15 

16 

, , 

6 

6 



, , 

, , 

.. 


B. Sc. (Sanitary) 

8 

, , 

8 

6 


6 



, , 




D. T. M. (Calcutta) 

15 

19 

34 

11 

8 

19 



, , 

, , 


.. 

Enginenmff, 
Bacheior of C. E. 

147 


147 

98 


98 





.. 

.. 

Bacheior of M. E. 

57 

, , 

67 i 

32 


32 

.. 



. , 

.. 


Education, 

B. E., B. T. (fe L. T. , 

469 

265 

734 1 

417 

182 

599 

47 

6 

63 

42 

3 

45 

"9 Commerce. 
Bachelor of Commerce 

92 


92 ; 

60 


60 






, , 

Agriculture. 
Master of Agriculture 


1 

j 

1 i 


1 

1 






, , 

Bachelor of Agricul- 
ture. 

85 

3 

88 

67 

3 

70 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


* i.e., appearing from a recogoised institution. 


VIII.— Examination Reiulta— 



MALES. 

FEMALES. 



Ntthbir of 


Number 


NUHBSB OF 


NUMBER 


Examinexs. 


Passed. 

Examinees. 


PASSEP. 

Examinations. 

» 

1 

i 

n 


d 

1 

1 

i 

S 

» 

.a 

S 

3 

» 

1 

J 

s 


& 

E 

0 

b 

£ 

E 

S 

£ 

s 

H 

£ 

s 

o 

b 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Intermbdiate 

Examinahons. 













Intermediate l» Arts 

7,148 

7,733 

14,881 

4,022 

2,566 

6,588 

226 

236 

462 

143 

100 

248 

Intermediate jn 

Science. 

4,760 

315 

6,071 

8,034 

176 

3,210 

31 

6 

37 

19 

3 

22 

Licentiate of Civil 

24 


24 

17 


17 







Engineering 
Licence, Diploma or 
Certificate in Teach 
log. 

Intermediate or 

Diploma in Com- 

414 

158 

672 

336 

86 

422 

61 

3 

64 

85 

2 

37 

280 

8 

294 

152 

2 

154 

1 

.. 

1 

1 


1 

merco. 













Licentiate of Agri- 
culture 

45 

-• 

46 

40 


40 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 


Veterinary Examina- 
tions. 

215 


215 

164 


164 

•• 

•• 

•* 

•• 

•• 

•• 

School Examina' 













TIONS. 













(a) On completion of 













High School course. 













Matriculation . 

School Final etc. 

84,497 

2,210 

36,707 

23,580 

1,115 

24,701 

416 

66 

472 

294 

87 

831 

20,277 

731 

21,008 

I6,j44 

435 

15,779 

358 

4 

362 

291 

3 

294 

European High School 
Cambridge Senior , 

(h) On completion of 
Middle School course. 

344 

833 

5 

66 

849 

899 

219 

194 

1 

7 

220 

201 

286 

209 

1 

7 

287 

216 

199 

103 

^ 192 1 

” 3 

199 

106 

Cambridge J unlor . 
European Middle . 
Anglo- Vernacular 
Middle 

624 

687 

50,088 

1 

253 

625 

537 

60,341 

869 

284 

39,637 

1 

’is? 

370 

284 

39,794 

1 

341 
415 
1,876 j 

*14 

841 

415 

1 1,860 

279 

1,417 

** 8 

192 

279 

1|425 

Vernacular Middle . 
Vernacular High exa- 
mination in Burma 

28,260 

69 

8,669 

137 

81,929 

196 

17,063 

49 

1,562 

59 

18,616 

108 

1,086 

28 

411 

9 

1,447 

37 

604 

28 

208 

4 

812 

82 

(c) On completion of 













1 rimary course. 













Upper Primary 

Lower Primary . i 

147,488 

517 

148,006 

107,709 

382 

108,091 

7,832 

92 

7.924 

5,699 

71 

6,770 

14,667 

285.470 

869 

286,329 

162,926 

603 

163,529 

20,452 

74 

20,626 

14,617 

50 

(d) On com ^lelion of 












Vocational course. 













For teacher's certi- 
ficates. 

837 

100 

937 

673 

49 

722 

163 

7 

170 

157 

4 

161 

Vernacular, Higher | 
Vernacular, Lower 

At Art Schools . 

At Law Schools , 

6,668 

7,996 

951 

9 

837 

8,526 

38 

158 

7,505 

11,622 

989 

167 

4,639 

6,136 

651 

9 

447 

1,618 

17 

69 

4,986 

7,764 

568 

78 

1,218 

430 

47 

36 

1,265 

466 

884 

818 

28 

20 

86 2 

338 

At Medical Schools . 
AtEngineeiingSchools 

969 

674 

82 

1,001 

674 

580 

400 

16 

596 

400 

**42 

*• 

‘*42 

*’l9 

.. 

*19 

At Technical and 
Industrial Schools 

1,490 

4*406 

5,896 

1,201 

1*,911 

3,112 

“si 

*746 

*777 

’*21 

‘427 

‘448 

At Commercial Schools 
At Agricultural Schools 

2,872 

63 

9,044 

11,916 

53 

1,878 

41 

4,050 

5,428 

41 

35 

100 

186 

11 

44 

55 

At other Schools 

6,268 

760 

7,028 

4,168 1 

'403 1 

4,561 

1*,166 

’*15 

iliso 

‘919 j 

■■“1 

*927 


♦ i.e,, appearing from a recognised InsUtution. 
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Publications of the Bureau of Education, India. 

Qtiinque&mal Reviews. 

Progress of Education in India, 1892-93 to 1896-97. Third Quinquennial 
Review. By J. S. Cotton. Rs, 3. 

Progress of Education in India, 1897-98 to 1901-02. Fourth Quin- 
quennial Review. By R. Nathan, C.I.E. 2 Vols. Rs. 7. 

Progress of Education in India, 1907-12. Sixth Quinquennial Review. 

By H. W. Orange, C.I.E. 2 Vols. Rs. 6-8-0. 

Progress of Education in India, 1907-12. Sixth Quinquennial Review. 

By H. Sharp, C.I.E. Vol. I, Rs. 4; Vol. II, Rs. 2. 

Progress of Education in India, 1912-17. Seventh Quinquennial Review, 
By H. Sharp, O.S.I., C.I.E. Vol, I, Rs. 3-10; Vol. II, Ra. 2. 
Progress of Education in India, 1917-22. Eighth Quinquennial Review. 
By J. A. Richey, C.I.E. Vol. I, Re. 1-6; Vol. II, Re. 1-4. 

Mitcellaneotti Reports* 

Report on the Conference on the Education of the Domiciled Community 
in India, July 1912 (1912). Re. 1. 

Report on the enquiry to bring Technioel Institutions into closer touch 
and more practical relations with the employers of Labour in India. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel B. H. deV. Atkinson, R.E., and T. S. Dawson 
(1912). As. 10. 

Papers regarding the Educational Conference, Allahabad, February 
1911 (1911). Re. 1-8-0. 

The Essentials of a University in a Great Centre of Population (1917). 

As. 6. 

Annual Narratives. 

Indian Education in 1913-14. Re. 1-8-0, 

Indian Education in 1914-35. Bs. 2, 

Indian Education in 1916-1^3. As. 8. 

Indian Education in 1917-18. As. 12. 

Indian Education in 1918-19. Re. 1-8-0. 

Indian Education in 1919-20. Rs. 2-2-0. 

Indian Education in 1920-21. Re. 1-8-0. 

Occasional Reports. 

No. 1. Rural Schools in the Central Provinces. By H, Sharp (1904). 
Re. 1. 

No. 2. Vernacular Reading Books in the Bombay Presidency. By J. Q. 

Govern ton (1906). {Out of print,) 

No. 3. The Educational System of Japan. By W. H. Sharp (1906). 
(Out of print.) 

No. 4. Furlough Studies. By J. Nelson Fraser, H. Sharp and G. W. 
Kuchler (1906). Rs. 2. 

No. 5. Training of Secondary Teachers. By H. R. Jamee, H. Sharp 
and J. Nelson Fraser (1909). Ab. 8. 

No. 6. Educational Buildings in India (1911). Rb. 6, 

No. 7. Methods of School Inspection in England. By H. G. Wyatt 
(1917). As. 8. 

No. 8. The Training of Teachers. By H. 8, Duncan and A. H. 

Mackenzie (1919). As. 8. 
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No. 9. The Plannmg and Fitting up of School Lahoratoriea, By M. C. 
S. A. Kao (1921), He T-4.0 

N'j, 10. Adult Educatifui iu i.' By J. P. IBr ' 

(1922), As, 8, 

No. 11. Rural School Teachers in the United States of America. By 

H. G: Wyatt, I.E.S, (1923), As. 8. 

No. 12. Grant-in-Aid to Schools in British India. By J. A. Richey, 
O.I.E. (1923). As. 10. 

Bureau of Educatiou Pamphlete* 

No. 1. Drawing and Manual Training in Punjab Schools. By J, Y 
Buchanan (1918). As. 8. 

No. 2. Education of Factory Children in India (1918). As, C. 

No, 8. Extracts from the Report of the Committee appointed by the 
Prime Mihister to enquire into the position of Natural 
Science in the Educational System of Great Britain (1918), 
As. 4. 

No. 4. Extracts from the Report of the Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, 1916, regarding Vocational Education (1918). 
As. 3. 

No. 6. Notes on Vernacular Education in Ceylon, By H. Sharp, 
C.S.I., C.I.E, (1919). Ab. 12. 

No. 6. Indian State Scholarships (1919). As. 12. 

No, 7. Facilities for Indian Students in America and Japan. By 
R. K, Sorabji, M.A., Bar.-ab-Law (1920). As. 2. 

No. 8. Libraries in Indian High Schools. By L, T. Watkins, M.A., 

I. E.S. (1920), As. 4. 

No, 9, State Examinations in Scottish Schools. By A. H. Mackenzie, 
M.A. (1921). As. 6. 

No. 10. Visual Instruction in Baroda. Swarkar, L.C.E. (1921). 

One anna. / 

No. 11, Education at Jamshedpur. By G. E. Fawcus, M.A,, and 
M, D. Madan, M.L.C, (1921). One anna. 

No. 12. Science Teaching in Enfdand. By H. Banister (1922), As. 7, 
No. 13. Questioji Papers ic Indian (Imperial) Police Examiicn 

tiou, 1021. As. b. 

No. 14. Question Papers set for the Indian (Imperial) Police Examina- 
tion, 1922. As. 8, 

No. 16. Provisional Series of Mental Intelligence Tests for Indian 
Scholars. By J, A. Richey, O.I.E. (1924). As. 3. 

No. 16. TmiKcs'doiirf of llio Imperial Educatiou Conference, 1923, By 

M.A., I.E.S. (1924). As. 2. 

No, 17. Quv, Liwii j\i{H , , v for tljc nmncrial) Police Examina 

lion, 1923. {In the Prr 

Records Series. 

Selections from Educational Records, Part I. By H. Sharp, C.S.I., 
C.I.E. (1920). Re. 2-8-0. 

Selections from Educational Records, Part IT By J. A. Richey, 
O.I.E. (1922). Rs. 6-8-0. 

To be had from tlio Ala linger. Covornment of India. Contra] Piildi- 

cation BraiKb. 8. II i : b 

list on lack of front t 




